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1 traditional scene in the agricultural life of South- 
east Asia. Transplanting thins out the dense growth 
of rice. Men bring bundles of paddy sprouts which 
they have pulled from the nursery plot to the women 
who insert each shoot in the sojt soil. 


The following countries are included in the regional 
term Southeast Asia: Burma, Indonesia, Indochina, 
Valaya, and Thailand. 
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Le Van Diem 


What America Can Learn 
From the Asian Students 


Chester Bowles 


HE 1,800 students from India who are now studying in America, 
and hundreds more from other Asian nations, have paid us the 


compliment of coming to our country to obtain their education, so 


that they may return to participate more effectively in the building 
of their new nations. 

I would like to pay them a compliment by suggesting that they 
have a great deal to teach America. During their stay I earnestly 
hope they will share with us not only their knowledge of Asia, but 
also the faith in American democracy which brought them here. 


ANY Asian students with whom I have talked have expressed 

their surprise at the ignorance of even well-educated Americans 
on the history and culture of Asia. I am afraid that they are only 
too right. Of the fifty or more universities and colleges which I have 
visited in the last year, only one — West Point — had a standard, 
well-attended undergraduate course in Asian history. For most 
Americans in primary and secondary schools as well as in college, 
“World” history has been the history of the Greco-Roman-European 
world, perhaps beginning with the Egyptians. These narrow dimen- 
sions no longer encompass our world, and we have a lot of homework 


to do. 


Asian students can contribute enormously if they will help to 
introduce us to broader horizons with particular emphasis on the 
awakening new world of the East. 

Not only do we need to know something about the old and signifi- 
cant history of such civilizations as India, and such religions as 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism, but we need to know 
the exciting events of this century. If we are to talk persuasively 
with dynamic modern Asia, we must know the story of the inde- 
pendence struggle in new nations like Indonesia and Burma, and 
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the stories of such men as Gandhi. We need to understand why a 
social revolution is impelling Asia now to demand land reforms 
and economic development. 


HEN we know some of the facts of Asian poverty, when we 

know about the half of Nehru’s adult life that he spent in 
British prisons, then we will see why independence, reforms and 
development are not just problems that take priority but passions 
that brook no delay. 

There is another way, fundamental to today’s complex world, in 
which these young visitors from abroad can help us. Many Asian 
students have told me that they are impressed with the fears that 
grip America today and with our rather negative and narrow reaction 
to the problems which confront free men everywhere. 

\merica, they point out, was built, not out of fear, but out of 
faith. Our public school system, our community life, our labor 
organizations, our TV A’s and our churches are living expressions of 
\merica’s faith in the concept of expanding freedom and opportunity 
for all men. 

Why then, they ask, do you seem to lose touch with this great 
positive American concept that has created so much for your own 
people and which has so much to offer the whole free world? 

Most thoughtful Americans will agree that this question is pertinent. 
Nevertheless, Asians, anxious to know the real America, should seek 
to understand the incredible strain and pressures to which we have 
been subjected in the last few years. 

When the war was over we anxiously sought the friendship and 
good will of all peoples including the Russians who had fought so 
valiantly in the struggle against the Nazis. 

For generations we had felt close to the Chinese, thousands 
of whom were educated in American universities. In the postwar 
years we wanted not a Cold War or a bleak coexistence, but friend- 
ship, understanding, and an opportunity to work with all people 
towards a better world. 

The harsh realities of the postwar world hit us with unexpected 
and brutal force. Instead of the constructive comradeship of friends, 


allies, and former enemies working constructively through the United 
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Nations. we found ourselves faced with 
the bitter, unrelenting antagonism of the 
Communist movement. bent on overrun- 
ing Europe and eventually Asia and the 
world. 


N 1950 as we debated the question of 
Communist China's recognition, the 
United Nations was suddenly faced 

with aggression in Korea and eventually 
an all-out attack by the Chinese armies. 
In the following years 33,000 young 
Americans were killed, and there was 
scarcely a town in America that did not 
again feel the impact of war. 

In the confusion and uncertainties of 
the last few years we have, as most 
Americans must agree. placed too much 
faith in military power alone, while 
neglecting the great basic strengths of 
our democratic tradition. We have often 
been forgetful of our own struggle 
against colonialism, and in the interest 
of military expediency we have seemed 


willing to prop up decrepit colonial re- 
gimes in Asia and Africa. 

Ironically, Asian students who come to 
America are sometimes more conscious 
than we of the fundamental American 
democratic concepts which for genera- 
tions have inspired the freedom move- 


ments throughout the world. If they 
will seek sympathetically to understand 
our own hopes and fears for the future. 
they can bring a fresh. clear perspective 
about America’s great potential influ- 
ence and strength which may help to 
restore our own sense of values and to 


regain for us greater confidence in our- 
selves and the freedoms on which our 
nation has been built. 

Jefferson. Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Franklin Roosevelt are names which 
are known and revered by every thought- 
ful. educated Asian. If these great men 
of the American past could sit around 
a table today with such Asian leaders as 
Soekarno, U Nu. Nehru, and Magsaysay, 
they would, I believe, share much the 
same viewpoint and the same hopes for 
the future. 


HE language with which America is 
7 capable of speaking to the world is 

a universal language which can 
arouse the people in remote villages, in 
the crowded cities of Tokyo, Bangkok 
and Calcutta, in the universities and 
government offices. It is a language with 
which Asian students, who in some ways 
have been forced to come to grips more 
y than we with the realities of 
mankind’s struggle for survival in a 
complex and tortured world, are fully 
familiar. 

While we improve our Voice of Amer- 
ica — by putting it on the side of Asian 
freedom and reform as well as against 
Asian Communism — we should listen 
also to the Asian America. 
When Asian students come here, or when 
Asian leaders speak to us in their own 
parliaments and in the United Nations, 
we should listen to them, disagree with 
them, if we must, but listen. They have 
much to teach us. 
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A Quick Look At Southeast Asia 


Donald J. Shank 


N the course of an exceedingly quick 
| trip around the world in the spring 
of 1954, I spent several weeks in 
some of the strategic countries of South- 
east Asia — the Philippines, Indonesia, 


Singapore, and Burma. Because of lim- 
ited time, I did not go to countries 
which the president of the Institute vis- 
ited in 1952-53. 

These observations should pref- 
aced with an apology. An American 
who admits to covering eight far-flung 
nations in nine weeks is guilty of the 
error for which we condemn many vis- 
itors to the United States — the attempt 
to see too much in too short a time. 

Although this issue of the News Bul- 


Donatp J. SHANK is executive vice president 
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letin deals primarily with Southeast 
Asia, I would like to record briefly my 
itinerary since I had the privilege of 
visiting countries where no_ Institute 
officer had ever been. By flying a total 
of seven days and eight nights, my 
schedule took me from Hawaii to New 
Zealand, to Australia, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Burma, Iraq, 
Iran, and Turkey. The interest in ex- 
change programs shown in each of these 
countries gives even the hurried trav- 
eler a new sense of their importance. 
The opportunity to meet face to face 
with hundreds of citizens of these dis- 
tant nations gives a personal and deep- 
er meaning to the usual formal contacts 
which are involved in the total exchange 
operation. | returned home with an in- 
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creased awareness of our dependence 
on the cooperation of men and women 
in other lands. 

Out of the kaleidoscope of a trip to 
so many distinctively different coun- 
tries. it is difficult to select significant 
pictures. The writer. however, returned 
to the Institute with four personal gen- 


eralizations regarding Southeast Asia. 


Is There a Southeast Asia? 


I is probably dangerous to general- 
ize about any part of the world. In 


the complexity of our global respon- 


sibilities we Americans find it conven- 
ient to group independent nations to- 
gether and label them an “area.” If 
geographic proximity is our sole cri- 
terion, this habit is probably safe. If. 
however. we consider the differences in 
historical character- 


evolution, racial 
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istics, economic stability, political as- 
pirations, and social structure of each 
nation, we cannot safely label any con- 
figuration of countries as an “area.” 
From this point of view, there is no 
Southeastern Asia area. The basic dif- 
ferences between the Philippines and 
Indonesia, between Burma and Malaya, 
are more marked than any similarities. 
It might be added that the differences 
between New Zealand and Australia are 
more marked than my history books 
led me to suspect. 

This conclusion, which has, of course, 
been noted by scholars who know the 
Pecific area intimately, should be kept 
clearly in mind by all of us who en- 
deavor to develop effective exchange 
programs with the new nations of 
Southeast Asia. The Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, and Burma have recently gained 
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their independence and are moving to 
establish governments and social insti- 
tutions. In these countries and Malaya 
economic support is a major concern. 
In all four, internal armed conflict is 
These are diffculties com- 
mon to all, but the patterns of the 
problems and the approaches to their 
solution vary widely. The attitudes and 
needs of the people of each country 
and their desires for assistance from 
abroad reflect the individual national- 
ism. A sound method of strengthening 
the civil service or the universities of 
Indonesia will not work in the Philip- 
pines. The system for selecting Bur- 
mese students to go abroad will not 
apply in Malaya. If we are to develop 
meaningful exchange of persons activi- 
ties, we cannot wisely rely on area- 
wide programs. We must consider each 
nation as a separate, distinctive entity. 


j 
going on. 


Thirst For Higher Education 

MERICAN college and university 
A administrators are much troubled 

these days by the threat of spi- 
ralling enrollments in the next decade. 
In the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, 
and Burma the tide of enrollment has 
already inundated the existing institu- 
tions and is creating serious demands 
for new ones. 


It is, of course, encouraging that 
thousands of young men and women 
are beating on the doors of the univer- 
sities of these nations. The visitor can- 
not help but be impressed with the 
creation and tremendous expansion of 
public school facilities at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level when educa- 
tion only a few years ago was limited 
by caste or class. It is not surprising 
that in nations so newly independent, 
the demand for higher education is 
great. With the virtual elimination of 
European control of government and 
there is a great need for 
trained manpower from among the cit- 
izens of the new nations. It is also nat- 
ural that the status badge of a univer- 
sity degree influences the move toward 
higher education. Whatever the causes, 
these countries of Southeast Asia are 
faced with extremely serious problems 
in finding the financial means and the 
manpower to meet their need. 

In each nation courageous steps are 
being taken or planned. In the Philip- 
pines a host of proprietary institutions 
have recently been established, since 
the old established universities could 
handle only a small part of the flow. 
Unfortunately these new universities 
are forced to operate with staffs of 
questionable competence and in inade- 
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quate quarters. Legend in Manila has 
it that in the fall of 1953 one university 
alone admitted more than a thousand 
students to its medical school. The gris- 
ly joke in business and academic cir- 
cles was that any student who could 
supply a cadaver was assured accep- 
tance. Such institutions will continue to 
be established and flourish unless the 
government finds better ways to sup- 
ply higher education for those who are 
clamoring for it. If we are honest, we 
will recall some of the institutional de- 
velopments in the United States at the 
close of the second World War when 


G.I. benefits provided educational op- 
portunities to men and women who -° 
could not be accommodated in our ex- 
isting schools and colleges. 


Since its independence the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia has established a ma- 
jor new university in Jogjakarta and 
plans are under way for another ma- 


jor institution in Java. At the new 
Gadjah Mada University | hun- 
dreds of students standing in line in 
order to get a seat in a small lecture 
hall. In Singapore the problem of high- 
er education is particularly complicated 
by the number of Chinese who feel that 
the University of Singapore does not 
offer opportunities to them. The Chi- 
nese community is itself financing a 
new university in Singapore, Nanyang 
University, which is scheduled to open 
in 1955. 


saw 


In Burma the Government has sup- 
plemented the University of Rangoon 
with feeder colleges located in various 
parts of the country to meet the de- 
mand for university education. Here, 
too, existing resources are overcrowded 
and trained personnel are needed to 
translate books and to teach in the ex- 
panding schools throughout the coun- 
try. 


Temple in the Prince's palace at Jogjakarta near 
Bir the new Gadjah Mada University. 
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Problem of the ‘Overseas Chinese’ 
VEN the hasty visitor is conscious 
1} of the serious problems presented 
by the large numbers of Chinese in 
the of Southeast Asia. 
Many of these Chinese have lived in the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, and 
Burma for many years and play im- 
portant or dominant roles in the eco- 
nomic life of the countries. Their po- 
litical status, which is directly related 
in certain cases to the educational prob- 
lems of these nations, is confused and 
troublesome. In Malaya, Indonesia, and 
Burma the Chinese communities have 
long maintained strong, independent 
systems of Chinese schools with their 
curriculum built on the traditional cul- 
ture of China and on the Chinese lan- 
guage. Most of these schools are re- 
ported to be excellent. The newly inde- 
pendent citizens of these nations are 
now strongly dedicated to nationalism 
and give great emphasis to their native 
languages. The resentments between the 
nationalists and the Chinese are obvi- 
ous and in some cases frightening. 
During my stay in the Philippines, 


new nations 


legislation was introduced that was de- 
signed to curb certain economic activ- 
ity of the Chinese. In Indonesia a group 
of Chinese business and professional 
men told me in friendly but almost 
threatening terms that their 
“would be forced to go to Red China 
for higher education unless the United 
States provided opportunities for them.” 
These men, who were critical of Indo- 
nesian universities, admitted that their 
sons were studying in Chinese schools 
and could not hope to compete in the 
national universities Indonesian 
is now the official language. 


sons 


where 


In Malaya where the overseas Chi- 
nese now represent at least half the total 
population (in itself the 
percentage is over 75), the same con- 
cern about higher education for Chi- 


Singapore 


nese students is expressed. | heard the 
radio from Red China urging the stu- 


dents “to come back to the great uni- 
versities of your homeland.” Free tui- 
tion and living expenses are offered, 
hundreds of the Chinese 
men and women each month cross over 
to Red China. In Burma too the over- 


and young 
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seas Chinese accuse the University of 
Rangoon of discrimination against Chi- 
nese students and one sees few Chi- 
nese on the beautiful campus. 
What should be our with 
respect to this problem? Unquestion- 
ably the first obligation of the public 
and private United 
States that are interested in helping 


position 


agencies in the 


these nations is to devote our major at- 
tention to the training of nationals of 
these countries. With obviously limited 
resources we must first help the young 
Filipino, the 
Malayan 


Indonesian. the 
and the Bur- 


young 
young young 
mese. 

If, however, inter-racial stability is to 
be achieved and if manpower is to be 
used at its attention 
must be given to the provision of edu- 
cational opportunities for these over- 
seas Chinese. It seems clear that the 
overseas Chinese do not want to return 
to Red China. The fundamental prob- 
lem is whether the 


can work 


maximum, some 


overseas Chinese 
cut a system of educational 
and cultural integration which will help 
in building the new nation in which they 
are living and at the same time main- 
tain the traditions of the old China. The 
establishment of Nanyang University in 
Singapore by the Chinese community 
may be a step in the right direction. 


Returned Exchangees Are 
Making Good 


had the privilege of meeting inform- 
I ai with hundreds of young men 

and had returned to 
their homes after studying in the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. Most of these former students 
are making good use of their experience 
in this country and feel that their train- 
ing here has helped them to make 
progress at home. Some of them are 
no longer working in the fields for 


women who 


which they were trained since the mo- 
bility and frequent “growing pains” of 
new governments sometimes prevent ef- 
fective use of all their manpower. The 
government whom I met ex- 
pressed the wish that more students 


might be trained for 


officials 


the new respon- 
sibilities of self-government and build- 
ing stable economies. 

In the related field of sending experts 
from the United States to work with 
these new nations, the visitor is deeply 
impressed with the adoption 
under FOA in which the 
versity 


system 
(American uni- 
uni- 
The Cor- 
nell and Stanford University projects at 
the University of the Philippines demon- 
strated how forei sign and U.S. universities 


relates itseli to a foreign 


versity on a specific project. 


can cooperate to mutual advantage. 


Conclusion 


{ VERY country of Southeast Asia is 
seething with unrest. In the Philip- 


pines, Indonesia, and 


Burma. skirmishes with 


Malaya, 
internal recal- 
citrants or with people of other na- 
tions are reported almost daily. New 
National lan- 
guages are being changed. Schools for 
increasing numbers of children are be- 
ing demanded and being built. All of 
this on despite shaky national 
economies and a constant fear of what 
the conflict between the East and West 
may 


governments are arising. 


mean. 

The countries of Southeast Asia are 
not easy-going places these days, but 
are exceedingly stimulating. The 
visitor feels the determination aa men 
and women to stand on their own feet 
and to make their nations indepen- 
dent. The goals are high. Their attain- 
ment is fraught with difficulty. In this 
of social evolution, exchange 
of persons programs 
role. 


they 


process 


can play a great 
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A Bridge of Understanding 


with Southeast Asia 


Edwin F. Stanton 


T was a great Thai King of the 13th 

century, King Phra Ruang, who said 

“make friends with all.’ This wise 
saying applies to the troubled world of 
today no less than to the time of King 
Phra Ruang, who realized that friend- 
ship constitutes the foundation for peace 
and harmony between peoples and coun- 
tries alike. 

It is not easy to make and maintain 
friendship under the stress and strains 
of the conflicting thoughts and interests 
which seem unfortunately to constitute 
a dominant part of man’s character. 
Today the need for friendship and bet- 
ter understanding between nations and 
peoples is more urgent than ever before. 
Tension, doubt, and suspicion exist not 
only between the free world and those 
who deny man’s rights and liberties, but 
even among free peoples. 

Because of their own history, Amer- 
icans have followed with special sym- 


Epwin F. Stanton was formerly United States 
Ambassador to Thailand. 


pathy the struggles for freedom and 
independence which have been taking 
place in the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia during the past several 
decades. Some have not yet won com- 
plete independence; others have re- 
cently their freedom but find 
themselves faced with political, admin- 
istrative, social, educational, and eco- 
nomic problems of great complexity. 
These conditions are being aggravated 
by the pushing restless force of com- 
munism which has penetrated into 
every country in southern Asia. In this 
conflict of ideals each country must, 
of course, provide its own answer. 


won 


Construction of the bridge 


If there is to be good will between 
the United States and the countries of 
South Asia in this critical era, the 
building of a bridge of understanding 
is necessary. Many different sizes and 
shapes of stones must necessarily be 
used to construct that bridge but I be- 
lieve that the educational exchange pro- 
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gram constitutes a solid cornerstone. 
This is the belief behind the legislation 
which Congress passed in 1948, known 
as the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act. 


Exchange of persons and information 


Under this legislation hundreds of 
students from the countries of South 
Asia come to the United States every 
year for study. While here they have 
an opportunity to understand better 
why we think and act as we do about 
international affairs or the situation in 
South Asia, or the U.N., or domestic 
politics, or religion or baseball. 

It is no less important that Ameri- 
cans should learn to understand Asia 
and the peoples of Asia. We need to 
study their history, their culture, their 
customs, their religion, and their mode 
of government. We must meet their 
people as well as their statesmen. From 
them we, in turn, learn how they feel 


about world affairs, what they think 
about the United States. Here again 
the educational exchange program is 
making a most valuable contribution 
through the careful selection of Amer- 
ican teachers, professors and research 
scholars to study and teach in the 
countries of South Asia. The programs 
are cooperative in the fullest sense of 
the term. They are worked out in close 
consultation and collaboration with the 
governmental and education authorities 
of the interested country. 


Greater understanding 

This wider knowledge resulting from 
the exchange of persons between South 
Asia and the United States forms a 
bridge of understanding; it fosters 
friendship and strengthens good will be- 
tween the peoples of the two areas. 


The exchange of persons programs 
are thus putting into practice the maxim 
of a wise Asian King. 


: 
Bas American Ambassador Edwin F. Stanton (right) and Thai Foreign Minister : 
Nai Vorakarn Bancha signing the Fulbright Agreement, July 1, 1950 i aed 
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How Cornell Learns About Southeast Asia 


Frank H. Golay 


OT the least gift of its a 

founder, Ezra Cornell, ENG | 

to Cornell University ee 
was a tradition of bold 
innovation and education- 
al experiment reflected in ! 
the motto: “I would found ‘CLASS OF 
an institution where any ; 
person can find instruc- 
tion in any study.” In 
1951, Cornell, recognizing 
a need for knowledge of 
Southeast Asia, established 
a Southeast Asia Program. 
The primary objective was 
to equip American and 
Southeast Asian students 
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Indonesian Ambassador to the United States, H. E. 

Ali Sastroamidjojo, with President Malott of Cornell 

University. The Ambassador, who is presently Prime 

Minister of Indonesia, spoke at the 1952 Conference on 
Far Eastern Studies at Cornell. 


with basic tools essential 
to intensive study of South- 
east Asia— area knowl- 


edge and experience, lan- 

guage skills and research techniques. To 
develop basic knowledge and teaching 
skills essential to the program, arrange- 
ments were made to enable mature 
scholars to conduct research in prob- 
lems of the area. Furthermore, it was 
expected that field activities together 
with the increasing number of South- 
east Asians participating in the program 
would stimulate interest in the social 
sciences and humanities in the countries 
of the area. 

Frank H. Gotay is assistant professor of 
Economics at Cornell. 


In the intervening three and a half 
years, the Southeast Asia Program has 
accomplished these objectives to a grat- 
ifying degree. Measured by enrollment, 
course offerings or research activities, 
it has maintained an impressive rate of 
progress. Currently, thirty-seven gradu- 
ate students, including nine Southeast 
Asians, in disciplines as varied as in- 
dustrial and labor relations and nutri- 
tion as well as the liberal arts, are en- 
rolled in the program. These students 
participate in seven seminars which 
comprise the graduate offerings of the 
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FP director of Cornell's Southeast Asia Program, visits a eee 
ee home while studying village life in Thailand in 1952-53 
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program. At the undergraduate level, 
four courses dealing with Southeast 
Asia and the Far East are offered with 
enrollment in 
students. 
Cornell was fortunate in 1950 to pos- 


excess of five hundred 


sess the essential elements of a South- 
east Asia Program. The Department of 
Far Eastern Studies provided the nu- 
cleus of experienced staff. The famed 
Wason materials 
on the Far East provided basic refer- 
ence resources. The Division of Mod- 
ern Languages had been selected by 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties to prepare English language 
teaching materials in the languages of 
Southeast Asia and was in the proc- 
ess of expanding its staff and course 
offerings in these languages. Finally, 
the large number of Southeast Asian 
students at Cornell, together with the 
faculty members who had participated 
in technical and research 


Collection of source 


assistance 


projects in the area, represented a reser- 
voir of knowledge and 
which could be integrated into the 
program. 

At the present time the Southeast 
Asia Program staff consists of area 


experience 


specialists who are members of aca- 
demic departments. The work—both 
teaching and research aspects—is di- 
rected by Professors Lauriston Sharp, 
Anthropology ; McT. Kahin, 
Government; John M. Echols, Modern 
Languages; and Frank H. Golay, Eco- 
nomics. The regular program staff is 
supplemented by other members of the 
Department of Far Eastern Studies and 
by cooperating faculty from other de- 
partments and schools including: His- 
tory, Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Rural Sociology, and Nutrition. 

The Cornell Southeast Asia Program 
is described, not by enrollment statis- 
tics, or tabulation of course offerings 
and staff, but in terms of the basic 
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Vietnamese language class conducted by Huynh Sann Thong, 


in the Southeast Asia Program at Cornell University 
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philosophy of area tra‘ning which is 
reflected in program policies. The pro- 
gram, as well as the Department of 
Far Eastern Studies, does not offer ad- 
vanced degrees. Graduate — students 
must be admitted as degree candidates 
by a regular academic department and 
are admitted to the Department of Far 
Eastern 
minor in Southeast 


candidates for a 
Asia. Students are 
basically trained in an accepted disci- 


Studies as 


pline, such as economics, anthropol- 


ogy. government, with areal specializa- 
tion in Southeast Asia. Because of the 
limited number of professional oppor- 
tunities in this field it is felt that this 
type of preparation best serves the in- 
terests of the student. 

A candidate for the doctorate with 
a minor in Southeast Asia spends two 


or three years at Cornell taking the 
work examina- 
tions in his discipline. In the South- 
\sia Program he takes a year- 
long inter-disciplinary survey seminar 


necessary course and 


east 


which is organized to provide a basic 
knowledge of the countries of South- 
east Asia. Competence in a language 
of the area adequate for field research 
is required of all graduate students. 
The student is also expected to partici- 
pate in research seminars conducted by 
the staff. 

A year is spent in Southeast Asia 
carrying on research related to his dis- 
cipline and acquiring first hand knowl- 
edge of the area. This requirement may 
be waived only in the case of South- 
east Asian students who have come to 
Cornell to participate in the program. 
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Many students are able to return to 
Cornell for a year to write up the re- 
sults of field research and to partici- 
pate in graduate seminars. This permits 
other students and the staff to exploit 
the specialized knowledge of the area 
which the student has acquired by work 
in the field. 

To support graduate study and re- 
search in Southeast Asia a comprehen- 
sive plan for language training has 
been developed. Elementary and ad- 
vanced Indonesian are offered regu- 
larly. Instruction in the languages of 
Thailand, Vietnam and the Philippines, 
as well as Chinese dialects in Southeast 
Asia, have been arranged on an ad hoc 
basis depending upon the availability of 
linguists and native speakers and the 
demand of students. Moreover, summer 
teaching programs in Southeast Asian 
languages are offered in alternate years 
at Cornell and Yale University. 

In order to maintain a high level of 


instruction and to provide for super- 
vision of field research, the program 
supports field study by staff members. 
During 1952-53, Professor Sharp, aid- 
ed by Professor Hazel M. Hauck of the 
School of Nutrition, continued a study 
initiated in 1948, of a Thai rice pro- 


ducing village. Professor Robert A. 
Polson, Department of Rural Sociology, 
investigated social conditions in the 
rural Philippines. In 1953-54, Professor 
L. M. Hanks, on leave from Benning- 
ton participated in further 
study of the Thai village while Dean 
Edward H Litchfield, School of Bus- 
iness and Public Administration, made 
a survey of problems of public admin- 
istration in Indonesia. Currently, Pro- 
fessor Kahin is in Indonesia conduct- 
ing a study of social developments in 
that country. In 1955-56, staff members 
are scheduled to engage in research in 
linguistics and modern literature in In- 
donesia as well as an investigation of 
Philippine economic problems. 

To support field research activities 
the program in the fall of 1951 estab- 
lished the Cornell Southeast Asia Re- 
search Center in Bangkok. The center 
is directed by Dr. G. William Skinner, 
a graduate of the program who acquired 
extensive knowledge of Southeast Asia 
in his research on the Chinese minori- 
ties in this area. In addition to pro- 
viding limited reference materials and 
stenographic-clerical assistance, the cen- 
ter serves an important “clearing 
house” function by maintaining contact 


College. 
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not only with Cornell students and fac- 
ulty in the area but by extending sim- 
ilar assistance to other scholars in the 
area. The center is serving increasingly 
as a meeting place where students, both 
Western Southeast Asian. collect 
to discuss common problems. For ex- 


and 


ample, in 1953-54, Professor Hanks or- 
ganized a research seminar for junior 
Thai which 
forty-seven officials actively participated. 

Still another important aspect of the 
Southeast Asia Program is a visiting 
lectureship which brings Western and 
Southeast Asian scholars to Cornell to 


government officials in 


conduct graduate seminars, permitting 
students to meet these specialists in- 
formally to discuss common problems. 
The visiting lecturers have included 
Hadji Agus Salim, one of Indonesia’s 
leading Islamic scholars and formerly 
Minister of Affairs; John 
Cady, an outstanding American expert 
on Burma; Teg C. Grondahl, then Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Information; and Charles Wolf, 
Jr., formerly chief of the Program and 
Planning Steff of the Mutual Security 
Agency. Cornell is anticipating the ar- 
rival of J. S. Furnivall who will offer 
a seminar on Burma and Indonesia in 
1954-55. 

Similarly, seminars benefit from par- 
ticipation by Southeast Asia scholars, 
officials, and administra- 
tors for international agencies who are 


Foreign 


o 
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government 


brought to Cornell for single seminar 
Recent guest lecturers have 
included: Moekarto Notowidigdo, Am- 
bassador to the United States from In- 
donesia; James Barrington, Ambassador 
to the United States from Burma; Su- 
mitro Djojohadikusumo, professor of 
University of Indonesia 
(formerly Minister of Finance); Pro- 


sessions. 


economics. 


fessors Karl J. Pelzer. Fred Eggan, and 
Paul M. A. Linebarger, among others. 

significant product of Cornell's 
study of Southeast Asia has been the 
series of Southeast Asia Data Papers 
make 


the area materials which are primar- 


which available to scholars of 
ily of value as teaching aids. This se- 
results of re- 
search conducted under the program, 
but contributions of independent schol- 
ars, statements by officials of Southeast 


ries not only includes 


Asian governments, and translations of 
articles appearing in Southeast Asian 
publications. 

Students may participate in research 
projects involving Southeast Asia which 
are directed by members of the uni- 
versity faculty. Current projects include 
a continuing study of cultural change 
and technological development in a 
Thai rice producing village; the prep- 
aration of an Indonesian-English dic- 
tionary; a study of modern Indone- 
sian arts; and study of the Chinese 
minorities in Southeast Asia. Less di- 
rectly, the program benefits from such 
projects as the technical assistance con- 
tract with the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration Mission in the Philippines, 
under which the Cornell College of 
Agriculture is assisting the Philippine 
College of Agriculture at Los Banos to 
establish an agricultural extension 
service. 

The interaction of these and similar 
projects with the Cornell Southeast Asia 
Program contains the seeds of further 
progress. This progress will be meas- 
ured by increased numbers of qualified 
students attracted to this field of study 
and by the improved effectiveness of 


Cornell's participation in the economic 


and social development of Southeast 


Asia. 
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Fulbright Science Teacher, Burma 


M. Lois Jones 


UNE 1 implies a closing date to 

faculties and students in the States 

but to my new faculty associates 
and pupils in Burma it meant the open- 
ing date. April and May had been the 
hottest months of the year in Southeast 
Asian countries north of the equator. 
Between 100° and 110°F. was the usual 
daily temperature. Work somehow man- 
aged to get done even in the heat, but 
it was a chore. Refreshing, cooling 
monsoon rains brought relief to parch- 
ed fields and stifled minds alike, and 
school resumed soon after their arrival. 


Introduction to Burma 


Burma, the Land of Pagodas, gave its 
best in its introduction. An hour and 
a half after leaving Bangkok our Pan 
American flight sighted the electrically 
lighted golden shaft of the Shwedagon 
Pagoda in Rangoon piercing the black- 
ness three hundred and twenty-six feet 
about the city. We landed at Mingala- 
don Airfield, Rangoon’s international 
airport. I was the only passenger dis- 
embarking. Most of the tourist trade in 
the Orient missed Burma. And in some 
respects Burma missed it, too—econom- 
ically, perhaps. 

In contrast to the Western style of 
dress common in Bangkok, the Burmese 
longyi dominated the scene at the air- 


Before going to Burma in June 1953 on a Ful- 
bright teaching grant, Lots Jones, a graduate 
of Northwestern University, taught science 
studies in District 102 School at La Granye, 
Illinois. She is now writing children’s stories 
about life in Burma, and lecturing on Burma. 


— 


Miss Jones with Elsie Frances, a Burmese 

friend in longyi (skirt), aingyi (blouse) and 

pahnats (slippers). The bicycle belongs to 

a friend in whose home they were visiting. 

It is not considered ladylike for women to 
ride bicycles. 


lines terminal. The longyi is a elyindri- 
cal skirt tucked in at the waist and 
worn by men and women alike. Thai, 
or Siamese, sounded much like Chinese 
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director, U.S.E.F.B; U Kaung, Director 
cultural attaché, American Embassy; 


Shella and her husband, U Htun My xi 


in its nasal tone qualities, but the Bur- 
mese voice sounded more like ours. 

From the melee at the airport emer- 
ged a well-built man, clad in a longyi 
and black single breasted Burmese 
jacket, to introduce himself as U Htun 
Myaing, executive assistant of the Unit- 
ed States Educational Foundation in 
Burma. (U is the Burmese equivalent 
of Mr.) During the two weeks orienta- 
tion to follow in Rangoon he and U 
Cho, our executive director, proved to 
be most helpful. 

From the sessions with the tape re- 
corder at the Burma-America Institute 
“Mah’ yeh lah, shin?” became as much 
a part of me as “how are you?” And 
when Burmese friends answered “Thay 
kaum’ bah deh,” (Quite well) I was 
thrilled to have achieved that much 
understanding. 

British legacies in Burma abounded 
practically everywhere and particularly 
in administrative realms. The D.P.I. 


of Public Instruction; Virginia Geiger, 


Cho and 


(Director of Public Instruction) and his 
assistants were the central administra- 
tors equivalent to the superintendent of 
schools for the entire country. Inspee- 
tors of schools supervised smaller dis- 
tricts called circles. There were pros 
and cons regarding such strict centrali- 
zation, but the main advantage was that 
it made the less industrious rural 
schools conform to a national standard 
as well as supplying them with equip- 
ment beyond their local financial reach. 


Introduction to Moulmein 


Forty-five minutes from Rangoon via 
the Union of Burma Airways through tu- 
multuous monsoon air currents brought 
“Kipling’s Pagoda,” really named Kyaik- 
than-lan, into view on the Ridge behind 
Moulmein. U Ba Hlaing, member of 
the United States Educational Founda- 
tion in Burma, residing in Moulmein, 
and U Thant Gyi, Inspector of Schools 
for Tenasserim Circle, stood waiting in 
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the deluge under their black umbrellas. 

U Thant Gyi amiably introduced me 
to more and more people, who became 
my friends as time progressed, and ac- 
companied me to pay my official re- 
spects to the comissioner, district com- 
missioner, and deputy superintendent of 
Daw Tin Kyi, Deputy Inspect- 
ress of Schools for Domestic Science, 
took me under her wing. The next day 
—along with 7 a.m.—came Daw Tin 
Kyi. When in Rome it’s best to do 
as the Romans do and if early morn- 
ing was calling time for the Burmese I'd 
try to appear awake even if I was still 
finishing a last minute dream. To cre- 


police. 


ate international friendships is one of 
the most important goals of the Ful- 
bright program. 


Teaching and other activities 


From the terms of my grant I hope- 
fully expected to teach students direct- 
ly in the medium of English. The twen- 
ty-seven pre-medical students, with 
whom I was to work, ranged in age 
from fourteen to twenty-two. They were 
selected for the pre-medical class in 
No. 1 State High School because of 
their achievements in the seventh stand- 
ard final science examination. Doctors 


ghbor, Daw Tin Mya, and he ; 
l en: Mya Mya Aye, Hla Hla Htay, an 
yi Kyi Htwe. In Burm I lividu 
I own name; 
cist. When a woman 


keeps her own name. 


or her 


were, and still are, at such a premium 
in Burma that the Government was anx- 
ious to train and train 
them faster. By studying chemistry, 
physics and biology in their last two 
years of high school, upon matricula- 


more doctors 


Classroom for girls between ages of eleven and fourteen. 
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Domestic science display: two B 


stuaents exnibit their iron 


tion, the students would be ready to en- 
ter their second year of college. 

Unfortunately the knowledge of Eng- 
lish of the students with whom I was 
to work was primarily a reading knowl- 
edge, similar to our high school stu- 
dent's knowledge of German or French. 
I had asked in the D. P. I. office at 
Rangoon if there was anything specifi- 
cally which they would like to have me 
work on during my stay in Moulmein. 
“Just help us out wherever you can.” 
came the reply which seemed terribly 
vague at the time. But in this situation 
I came to realize how applicable it real- 
ly was. 

As the year progressed I worked on 
writing texts for biology, chemistry, 
and physics in simple English. These 
I left with the Inspector of Schools for 
Science so that he could approve them 
and order them either mimeographed 
or published for high school use. I also 


assisted the teachers in these subjects 
and in general science in developing 
new methods in their teaching and mak- 
ing simple teaching aids—charts, dia- 
One of the English 
teachers asked me to work with her on 
an English conversation club for inter- 
ested students after school. We made 
field trip studies of the community, and 
followed up by talking in English about 
the rice mill, the weaving shop, or the 
bank. I found myself helping to set up 


grams. models ete. 


an American library system; sponsoring 
an inter-school competition for student 
entries for a scrapbook to exchange 
with my previous students in La Grange, 
Illinois: showing my own color slides 
about life in the States from season to 
season, as well as the USIS Library edu- 
cational film strips, to teachers: correlat- 
ing the first-year English reader with a 
systematized chart for making English 
sentences easier to form in a conversa- 
tion; and learning about Burmese cul- 
ture from visiting my many Burmese 
friends in their homes. 


Respect for age 


In Burmese culture, as in most Orien- 
tal cultures, the elders in the society re- 
ceive a great deal of respect. At one 
time during the school year the students 
actually performed a ceremony giving 
the same symbol of respect to their 
teachers as they did to their Lord Bud- 
dha. In a mass assembly with the teach- 
ers seated on the stage, the students 
shikoed — bowed three times — to their 
teachers touching their foreheads to 
the floor, and asked their forgiveness 
for their misbehavior during the school 
year. Among adults as well, he or she 
who had been teaching the longest com- 


manded the most respect and wielded 


the most authority among the group. 
Due to this, I had the feeling that my 
twenty-six years somewhat handicapped 
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methods and 


me in introducing new 
ideas at my two schools. 

In pre-war days No. 1 State High 
School was the only free public school 
among nine private mission-sponsored 


After independence in 1947, 
two of the mission schools were nation- 
alized for government schools; a teach- 
er training college and an intermediate 
college. Last year a new building, 
opened and dedicated by Prime Minis- 
ter U Nu and Education Minister | 
Than Aung, became State High School 
No. 2. 

No. 1 High School typified other 
high schools throughout the country. 
Moulmein, Rangoon, Mandalay, and 
Bassein were the four sites for the high 
school pre-medical class project. Stu- 
dents could elect to study general sci- 
ence in the regular program. Only the 
pre-medical students studied each sci- 
One man 
in charge of the science department 
taught physics in a highly commend- 
able manner. Two young men, who 
had no training in educational methods, 
taught chemistry and biology. One had 
just finished his second year of univer- 
sity chemistry. Well-trained 
teachers were at a premium 
than in the States. 


ols. 


ence as a separate course. 


science 
even more 


Perhaps the most overwhelming chal- 
lenge facing the Director of Public In- 
struction was making not only the sci- 
ence curriculum, but the entire school 
curriculum, meaningful and applicable 
to the students’ everyday lives. “An ur- 
gent problem which Burma has in com- 
mon with many other countries is to re- 
late education to the needs of life. All 
the pre-war school systems had placed 
great emphasis on examinations. Teach- 
ers had subordinated their instruction 
to syllabuses and textbooks, and for 
the pupils, education was an unhealthy 
pursuit of certificates and degrees. That 
education touches but lightly the life of 
the people.” 

The teachers themselves had develop- 
ed in the system which prescribed such 
topics as Aristotle's works for study 
year after year in the middle and high 
schools. Little correlation was made for 
them between the theoretical and prac- 
tical. In their capacity as teachers 
they continued to teach in the same 
way that they had learned as students. 
The study of health and sanitation was 
limited to the girls’ hygiene class. Soil 
conservation and fire prevention were 
not included in the syllabus. 


1 Education in Burma During the War and 
{/ter, U Cho, former D.P.I. 
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Use of new equipment 


The Burmese Government in its enthus- 
iasm to develop a good science program 
had purchased large quantities of ex- 
pensive apparatus from India and Great 
Britain. On my visits to any high 
school, including those which had pre- 
medical classes, teachers would unlock 
the cupboards to display newly-opened 
apparatus. It seemed that many of the 
teachers shared the feeling of one with 
whom I worked: that the apparatus 
must not be used for it might be bro- 
ken, particularly since the students were 
“so careless.” 

Library methods 

This was also the attitude regarding 
school library books. The cupboards 
housing the store of both Burmese and 
English books were opened occasionally 
after school hours or at noon time. A 


plain exercise book recorded the names 
of the books, their accession numbers, 
and their borrower's name in a long un- 
alphabetized list under the date. To or- 
ganize their libraries according to the 
Dewey Decimal System and loan out the 
books at regular times with the pocket 
and circulation card aids was a fasci- 
nating challenge to my colleagues. 


Scientific textbooks lacking 


Textbooks for science were slowly 
coming into Burmese book stores. They 
were English college texts, written in 
a complex grammatical form for bot- 
any, zoology, and chemistry. For stu- 
dents who did not understand English 
well. the complex scientific explanations 
were even more difficult to understand. 
Many students could not afford to buy 
these expensive imported books and 
most of the teacher's class time was 
spent writing his simplified version of 
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the blackboard for the 
copy in their notebooks. 


the text 
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When the class had finished copying 
the notes they jotted down the teacher's 


oral explanations and translations in 
Burmese between the lines. Sometimes 
difficulties arose because there had nev- 
er been a Burmese word in use or coin- 
ed for a particular scientific label or 
term. Compiling a standard scientific 
vocabulary in Burmese was one of the 
formidable tasks which the Burma 
Translation Society had undertaken. 

Methods of using audio-visual aids 
in the classroom were new and intrigu- 
ing to my colleagues. The USIS Library 
supplied each of the government schools 
with a Coleman type slide and filmstrip 
lantern projector. Headquarters could 
order filmstrips on a long term loan 
from the library. An American geogra- 
phy series proved most popular. Other 
illustrative materials such as pictures, 
maps, charts and diagrams were an 
unusual sight in any classroom. 

My students and I enjoyed working 
together to produce a scrapbook from 
student essays about themselves, their 


ring any educational exhibit 


homes, towns, country, sports, games, 
and folktales, of student water color 
drawings, and photographs. The fin- 
ished product we exchanged with district 
schools in La Grange, Illinois. The 
wealth of magazine material available 
to U.S. children to clip out pictures il- 
lustrating what they want to tell about 
wasn't dreamed of in Moulmein. The 
drawings and paintings which the Bur- 
mese students created to illustrate their 
book were real works of art. 


To work and live with people of an- 
other culture naturally presented its 
problems of individual adjustment. But 
it also instilled within me the feeling 
that I had learned far more from my 
colleagues and friends than I had ever 
hoped to impart. For theirs is a rich 
culture which those of us from the West 
rarely have the opportunity to appreci- 
ate. Working within the school science 
program was undoubtedly an invaluable 
experience, but learning the habits and 
thought of another culture enriched me 
personally as no classroom could ever 
have done. 
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Death of a Pongyi 


Pictures and captions by Lois Jones 
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A white elephant, one of 
the other forms which Bud- 
dha took during his incar- 
nations, figures prominently 
in the parade. However it 
presents problems of navi- 
gation under the electric 
supply wires. 


The funeral bier is preceded 
by surging men and women 
belonging to different Bud- 
dhist associations. In the 
park they will entertain his 
body before he leaves them 
altogether. There they will 
sing and dance for him, to 
signify the joy they feel that 
he has attained the highest 
spiritual state. 
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An English Teaching Project in Indonesia 


Frits Wachendorff 


FTER the Second World War. Eng- 
lish gained the position of first 
foreign language in Indonesia. To- 

day it is a compulsory subject in prac- 
tically all types of secondary schools, 
junior and senior, both those for gen- 
eral education and those for vocational 
training. 

The Indonesian student begins his 
English learning experience at the age of 


Frits Wacuenporrr is head of the Depart- 
ment of English Instruction in the Indonesian 
Ministry of Education. 


twelve, in the junior secondary school. 
This school provides a three-year course, 
which is followed by another three-year 
course at the senior high school. The 
Indonesian English teaching program at 
the secondary school level is a national 
- that is, it is designed for Indone- 
sian needs, controlled by Indonesian 
personnel, and nation-wide in its scope. 
This program tremendous 
effort as there is an acute general short- 
age of teachers, and as the majority of 
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involves a 


persons teaching English have not yet 


Malang, East Java: a group of student-teachers in front of the YMCA Hotel, 
where some of the English language classes are held. 
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had adequate training for this special 
task. There is also a great shortage of 
suitable textbooks. 

Such a large-scale language program 
began to attract attention overseas. A 
special project, beginning in October 
1953, was established with Ford Foun- 
dation aid on the basis of one school 
year. The Ford grant of $150,000, ad- 
ministered by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, was to cover the sal- 
aries of eleven instructors who were 
native speakers of English; their trans- 
portation to Indonesia and back; and 
simple laboratory equipment and text- 
books. The Indonesian Government con- 
tributed the equivalent of over $150,000 
to carry out the organization of the 
project. 

The eleven American teachers selected, 
including a senior teacher, attended an 
orientation course at Cornell University 
under the direction of Professor John 
M. Echols, before coming to Indonesia. 
There the nine men and two women also 
received instruction in the Indonesian 
language. 

On arrival in Indonesia, the senior 
teacher was stationed in Jakarta to co- 
operate closely with the Inspectorate for 
English Instruction of the Ministry of 
Education. The ten other members of the 
group worked in the field. Eight in- 
service centers were established as shown 
in the table below. 


Centers Province 

I North Sumatra 

Il Central Sumatra 
Ill South Sumatra 

I\ Central Java 

V East Java 

VI Nusa Tenggara 

(Lesser Sunda Isl.) 
Vil Sulawesi (Celebes) 
VIII Moluccas 
a 


The purpose of the project, as envis- 
aged by the initial planners, was to give 
the Indonesian teachers of English an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with current spoken English, to help them 
to improve their teaching in schools. 
Priority for attending the centers was 
given to younger teachers with inade- 
quate training. The Indonesian Ministry 
of Education assumed full responsibility 
for the organization and execution of 
the project. The curriculum was pre- 
scribed by the ministry, and was based 
on modern principles of foreign lan- 
guage teaching. 


Student teachers arrive 


The student teachers were recruited 
from junior secondary schools all over 
the country. They were released from 
their schools to go to the in-service 
centers to attend a five-week full-time 
course of twenty-eight periods a week. 
The Government paid their full salaries 
for the session periods and all travel 
expenses. In a few places it was possible 
to establish dormitories for the student 
teachers; in others they had to be 
accommodated in hotels. 

On paper all this seemed very simple. 
In reality, a considerable amount of ma- 
chinery, designed to function through- 
out the whole country, had to be set in 
motion. After each five-week session 
there was an interval of a week, during 


Number of Students 
City Instructors per Session 
Medan ] 20 
Padang 10 
Palembang l 20 
Semarang ] 20 
Malang 2 10 
Singaradja ] 20 
Makassar 1 20 
Amben 1 20 
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English teaching program at Makassar, Celebes 
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which the student teachers who had just 
finished their course returned home, and 
new ones arrived. Indonesia is a coun- 
try consisting of many islands with 
enormous distances of sea between them 
— for the distance between 
Medan and Amben is over 2.000 miles. 
In some areas the student teachers could 
travel to their centers only by boat. Be- 
cause of irregular boat service a student 
teacher sometimes had to arrive at his 
center three weeks too early, and was 
frequently unable to be back at his 
school until a month after his course 
Was over. 

Thus, every five weeks, hundreds of 
teachers moved great distances over the 
country by train, bus, boat, and even 
by air. While half of the students were 
travelling to the centers, the other half 
were returning home. This regular mi- 
gration of teachers had to be directed 
from one central point, the Ministry of 
Education's Inspectorate for English In- 
struction in Jakarata; the cooperation 


instance, 


s; the teacher (sit 


of regional inspectors has been inval- 
uable. 


English every day 


What was the day-to-day program? 
The instructor's first aim was to in- 
crease the fluency of the students in 
speaking English. The instructors all 
worked from the principle that to learn 


to speak a language, much practice is 


needed in the spoken form. To achieve 
this goal, speech and ear training, and 
intensive drilling in sentence structure 
and sound patterns were given daily. 
In addition to this regular verbal 
drill, where the vocabulary was limited 
and carefully controlled, every possible 
real-life situation in which English is 
naturally spoken, was utilized. Visitors 
from English-speaking countries who 
were passing through the area, were in- 
vited to speak to the students; their 
talks were recorded on tape and played 
over later to be discussed and analyzed. 
Teaching practice groups were arran- 
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ged to give actual demonstration lessons. 
The students were encouraged to write 
dialogues and daily diaries which were 
read aloud in class time. Speeches were 
prepared and given on a variety of sub- 
jects—the students’ birthplaces, their 
schools, reviews of books read in their 
own time, movies seen together the pre- 
vious evening, or some topic of current 
local interest. 

Discussions in English did not stop 
with the end of formal classes. Picnics 
and parties were held on the occasion 
of a birthday, or on week-ends, and 
English was used on these outings. In 
the evenings there were often play-read- 
ings, and these were sometimes played 
back to the students on the tape record- 
er. A party or a social evening was 
often a public affair at which English- 
speaking local authorities who had been 
abroad were invited to talk about their 
experiences. In all the 
more formal classroom teaching was 
supplemented by equally valuable in- 
formal teaching. 


these ways, 


Some problems 


Both instructors students, of 
course, met with many  difliculties. 
Some of these stemmed from the limit- 
ed opportunities available for Indones- 
ians to speak English with native speak- 
ers. Outside major city centers such 
as Jakarta, Bandung, Surabaja, and 
Medan, opportunities for contact with 
English-speaking people are very rare. 


and 


In every group there was a wide 
variety of fluency of speech. Another 
problem was created by the difference 
of approach and experience between the 
oldest and the youngest members of the 
class. There was also the usual diffi- 
culty arising from the variety in the 
actual rate of learning within one class. 
Each teacher had to adapt his approach 
to the needs of each particular group. 


Resutts 


What results? Of course 
the instructors felt that it was too early 
to make an evaluation of the improve- 


were the 


ment in language at the end of a course. 
Subsequent visits to the schools from 
which trainees came were made by some 
of the instructors, and these visits re- 
vealed an improvement in the speaking 
and teaching of English which augurs 
well for future 

Last July, at the end of the first year 
of the project, the Ministry's Inspector- 


in-service centers. 


ate for English Instruction arranged a 
four-day 
bers of 


conference with all the mem- 
the Ford Foundation group. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
evaluate the results of the year’s work, 
to exchange experiences, and to discuss 
the problems of English teaching in In- 
donesia in general. The conference was 
a success from all points of view. 

In the light of the satisfactory results 
of the first year, the Ford Foundation 
offered to extend the project. The new 
agreement with the Ford Foundation 
contains several new ideas for training 
centers conceived by the Indonesian 
Ministry of Education. It provides for 
three centers offering Government teach- 
ers of English an eight-weeks course 
with an even more intensive program; 


and two two-year courses, with a pro- 


gram unique for Indonesia, to train new 
teachers of English. 

To carry out this new project addi- 
tional staff was needed, as four of the 
original eleven members had left after 
the conclusion of the first project. Two 
British teachers were recruited, and four 
Americans, the latter from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Three in-service cen- 
ters and one of the new training colleges 
have already opened. The devotion and 
enthusiasm shown by teachers during the 
last year gives us reason to hope for a 
similar success in the coming year. 
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Education in Thailand 


Chalao Chaiyaratana 


DUCATION has long been regarded 
E as playing a vital role in the 

growth of a nation. In the early 
years, education in Thailand was very 
closely connected with religion. Men 
over the age of twenty-one were ex- 
pected to enter the priesthood for at 
least three months, to be educated to 
live a better life suitable for the head 
of a family. They studied the princi- 
ples of Buddhism. They learned how to 
do their part in the community. At the 
beginning, they did not concentrate on 
literacy but to some extent they learned 
Bali, the classical language of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures, just as the Europeans 
studied Greek and Latin. 

The monasteries gradually became 
boys’ schools open to all regardless of 
the economic or status of the 
family. Various branches of knowledge 
were available to them. Education was 
free in every way. It was a great ad- 
vantage for the poor families to have 
their children educated in the mon- 
asteries which provided them with 
everything including food and most of 
their expenses. Boys who came from 
all families, rich or poor, had equal 
opportunity. They spent 


social 


educational 


CuHatao CHAIYARATANA of Thailand is study- 
ing education and the teaching of English as 
a foreign language at the University of Michi- 
gan. A graduate in education of Chulalongkorn 
University, Bangkok, Miss Chaiyaratana taught 
English at the Pre-University School from 
1951 until she came to Michigan this fall. 


most of their boyhood in the mon- 
asteries; living and studying with the 
priests who were their teachers. The 
priests have played an important part 
in education. They have been ardent 
supporters of schools and most of the 
schools in Thailand, especially the local 
primary schools, are in the monasteries. 
The priests also teach in some of the 
schools. 


Early education 


It is obvious that education in the 
early years was limited chiefly to men. 
Education for women, as in nearly all 
the nations of the world, was not con- 
sidered in the early years. It was be- 
lieved that the best place for women 
was in the home. Women were expected 
to be good housewives, to do various 
kinds of domestic work. Some of them 
were sent to be trained as ladies at the 
court with royal families. 

The first school for boys was founded 
in 1871, followed by a few schools for 
boys and a few for girls. The necessity 
for developing a high rate of literacy 
was carefully considered and a com- 
pulsory attendance law was established 
in 1921. Elementary education is com- 
pulsory; boys and girls between the 
ages of seven and fifteen must attend 
school. It is significant that the com- 
pulsory attendance law passed 
even before the adoption of the con- 
stitution. Perhaps, to some extent, lit- 
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eracy leads to democracy, which cannot 


reach its goals unless the people are able 


to read and write. 

Generally speaking, education in 
Thailand is centralized. The Ministry 
of Education exercises considerable 
power over the curriculum and admin- 
istrative matters. Each of the 72 prov- 
inces has a school superintendent who 
is responsible for and carries on the 
education programs provided by the 
Ministry of Education. There are spe- 
cial supervisory groups which occa- 
sionally visit provincial schools. Finan- 
cial support of the schools is the re- 
sponsibility of the government. 

The school system is divided into 
two stages: a student spends a total of 
ten years in school; four years of ele- 
mentary education and the rest in sec- 
ondary education. The elementary 
school is called ‘Pratom’’ which means 
the beginning, and the secondary school 
is ““Mathayom,” or the middle. 


Higher education 


For higher or university education, a 
student must attend a two-year course 
in a pre-university school. At least four 
years in a university is required to get 


A Vocational School, Bangk-k 


a bachelor’s degree, and two years for 
a master’s degree. 

Vocational education is provided for 
students who are going into the trades, 
business and other walks of life. One 
can start vocational school after the 
completion of either elementary or sec- 
ondary school. The Technical Institute 
has recently been founded for the con- 
tinuation of advanced vocational edu- 
cation. 

There are two kinds of teacher train- 
ing schools; an elementary teacher 
training school and a secondary teacher 
training school which prepare teachers 
for elementary and secondary classes. 
The teachers or professors in the uni- 
versity are required to have a degree 
from the university, and some have been 
trained in the teacher training school 
under the university. 

Education for handicapped children 
is maintained only for the blind and the 
deaf. There are no special schools for 
mentally retarded children. 

Higher education in Thailand has not 
been developed to as great an extent 
as elementary and secondary education. 
The growth of elementary and secon- 

* Continued on page 58 
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The FOA in Southeast Asia 


The pictures on the following pages illustrate some of the many and varied activi- 
ties being carried on in Southeast Asia by the Foreign Operation Administration. 
(All photographs by courtesy of FOA.) 


CAMBODIA 


Laboratory o! 


Saw mill financed and 
equipped with American 
aid. This mill, located at 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


rican economic 


Vocational School in Manila are | 


One of the PHILCUSA-FOA projects is a c 
extensive distribution ar roper use of f 
fertilizer have bee 
farmers. In photo 


Vocational education in the Philippines has been given added impetus through | — 
the development program. Students at the Rodriquez 
ccarning skills under the supervision of FOA 
; specialist, Sidney C. High of Raleigh, N.C ie 
ampaign to enrich farm soil through 
rtilizer. More than a million bags of 
My ingas, haul their bags of ammonium = 
: sulphate to their farms in ‘carretelas” (horse drawn vehicles on 
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VIETNAM 


Vietnamese children now 
enjoy clean water from vil- 
lage pump near Saigon 
technicians and 
helped build 

rillage pumps 

and wells li this in the 
underdeveloped areas. Sim- 
ple and inexpensive, these 
pumps not only improve 
living conditions but pre- 
vent diseases spread by 


wroter 
polluted water. 
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Economic 
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Hanoi, are acclimating Ti- 
lapia fish which have ar- 
rived by plane from Bang- 
kok as a gift of the Thai 
Government 
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Amateur Dramatics in 


Syed Alwi 


HEN Shakespeare's Midsummer 

Night’s Dream was staged in an 

outdoor production in December 
1951 at Kuala Lumpur, the capital of 
Malaya, the public throughout the coun- 
try was introduced to a pioneer develop- 
ment in amateur dramatics and to a new 
amateur dramatic group, the Malayan 
Arts Theater Group. 

The “Dream,” Malaya’s first outdoor 
play and the founding production of the 
group, was a success; but, for several 
reasons, the most important factor in 
the achievement was the group itself. 


Cultural background 


Before expanding on these reasons | 
should point out certain national char- 


SYED of an TIE student, 
is studying journal’sm at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Malaya 


acteristics of the country in which the 
group functions so as to bring forth the 
significance of its establis hment. 

Malaya is a country of diversities and 
upon this diversified structure the social 
system hinges and works. The social 
activities and cultural functions of the 
country are carried on within a complex 
framework. 

The basic differences are racial: the 
population has not been integrated into 
one people but remains as distinct un- 
assimilated racial groups. In the entire 
population of six million Malayans there 
are three major groups: Malays (the 
natives), my and Indians, in the 
ratio of 9:7:2. These three groups form 
about 95 sa ee of the total popula- 
tion. The remainder are aborigines, 
Pakistani, Ceylonese, Indonesians, Euro- 
peans (mostly British), and Eurasians 


Arena production at Kuala 
Lumpur: school children 
watch the performance of 
Henry V by Malayan Arts 
Theater Group 
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the wubiie gardens, Kuala Lumpur: A scene from A Mids 
produced by group. Mr. Alwi earde 


(the descendants of early European set- 
tlers who intermarried with the natives). 
These groups have retained their sepa- 
rate .id different cultural heritages and 
traditions and today form a_ plural 
society. 


Languages of Malaya 


Further dividing the people of Malaya 
are the language diflerences which play 
an important role in the social and cul- 
tural structure. Under the British pro- 
tectorate, for nearly a century now, 
English has come to be the official lan- 
guage, but the vernacular languages of 
the different races are also in extensive 
use, especially in the homes. The edu- 
cational system, however, is bi-lingual 
for each group and multilingual as a 
whole: that is, Malay children go to 
Malay and English schools; the Chinese 
attend their vernacular and English 
schools, ete. Thus English-language 
teaching plays a major role in the Ma- 
layan educational system. But many 


mer Nicht 


; the 
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children do not go beyond their vernac- 
ular schooling for several reasons in- 
cluding lack of funds, ability or inter- 
est; inadequate accommodation in the 
schools: or because they follow higher 
vernacular studies. 

On the stage the language barrier is 
augmented by the cultural differences; 
each racial group has its theater and its 
plays. But because the Malays do not 
understand Chinese or comprehend Chi- 
nese plays. they do not attend the Chi- 
nese theater; similarly other groups do 
not appreciate each other's contributions. 
As a result, the scope of the Malayan 
theater has been limited where it should 
cover a wider range and greater variety. 
There is segregation instead of inter- 
change among the group theaters. 


Pioneer theater project 


It was within this diversified structure 
that the Arts Theater Group was found- 
ed and pioneered “to sponsor and en- 


courage dramatic productions of a 
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The Rivals staged by the “Y” 
at Kuala Lumpur 


worth-while nature, in the English lan- 
guage, on an all-community basis.’’ The 
success of this objective — and there are 
other objectives in the group's constitu- 
tion —has been shown by the impres- 
sive response of the public to its pro- 
ductions. Since its establishment, the 
group has produced nine plays, one of 
which was written by some of its mem- 
bers for presentation during the Corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth I], and was 
composed of a series of pageant plays in 
English, Malay, Chinese, and Indian. 
Besides the “Dream,” two other produc- 
tions were pioneering ventures: Henry V 
was presented as an arena production, 
the first of its kind to be seen by a 
Malayan audience; and last year the 
group staged Macbeth in Malay cos- 
tumes and against a Malayan back- 
ground. 

The success in carrying out its objec- 


< 
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tive has made the Arts Theater Group 
the most important and significant de- 
velopment in amateur dramatics in the 
country for several reasons. First, it 
brings together the dramatic enthusiasts 
of the various races to work on a com- 
mon interest which would otherwise be 
divided by racial differences. In bring- 
ing Indians, Englishmen, Chinese, Ma- 
lays, and others to work on the same 
stage the group creates friendly cooper- 
ation and becomes, in a fashion, a model 
for national unity. 

Second, another purpose of the group 
is “to sponsor and encourage the inter- 


change of productions by groups in the 


various towns,” “to assist, with advice 
and material help, the establishment of 
new theater groups,” and “to encourage 
arts, music and dancing insofar as they 
relate to drama.” Many a time since 
its birth have experienced members of 
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the group, as well as equipment, been 
loaned to other dramatic 
throughout the country. 


associations 


Third, the group has a special interest 
in dramatic societies in the schools and 
a special appreciation of the value of 
drama in education. Students and teach- 
ers are invited to participate in the 
group’s productions so that in addition 
to gaining experience they can take back 
to their schools the crafts which they 
have learned. 
have also established play-reading ses- 
sions and have produced student plays 
in the schools. 

The group takes pride in the fact that 
in all its productions the majority of 
participants have been from the schools 
and that most of its shows have been 
for school audiences. Besides providing 
the means of learning the dramatic arts, 
which are inadequate or totally lacking 
in most schools, these activities help in 
the English-language training of non- 
European students. 


Some group members 


New interest in drama 


During my experience in amateur 
dramatics in general and the Arts 
Theater Group in particular for nearly 
two years prior to coming to the United 
States, I saw a marked trend toward a 
greater interest in drama both as an 
educational feature and as a cultural 
recreation. I had the privilege of being 
one of the founding members of the 
Arts Theater Group, through which I 
have into with other 
groups. Some of these came into being 


come contact 


to follow the example of the Arts The- 
ater Group; others are racial dramatic 
associations and English theaters. They, 


too, play an important part in the de- 


velopment of amateur dramatics, and 
some are adapting their productions to 
diversified and larger audiences. 


Radio plays 


Another branch of amateur dramatics 
which has developed, although not as 
impressive as the stage, is radio drama 

-television has not come to Malaya 
yet. The Government broadcasting de- 
Radio Malaya, 
dramas in English, Chinese (several dia- 
lects), Malay, and Indian (Hindi and 
Tamil). Good school plays and some 
public dramatic productions are adapted 
to radio. In a monthly serial in English 
called “Police Corporal Hashim,” I was 
chosen to play the title role. 

In spite of all these developments am- 
ateur dramatics in Malaya are still on a 
small and limited Experienced 
players and technical experts are few; 
most of the groups do not have sufficient 


partment, produces 


scale. 


financial resources; the general public 
shows a lack of interest and of appreci- 
of the 
value of the drama. 


educational and cultural 
The Arts Theater 
Group itself restricts its productions to 


ation 


English-language plays. Nevertheless, 
the little that has been done in the field 
the 


people of Malaya how they can get to- 


of amateur dramatics has shown 


gether to understand and appreciate 


their varied contributions on the stage. 
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State Scholarships 
U Saw Tun 


U Saw Tun is Deputy Director of Industries on the Burma State Scholarship 
program. This article is based on a speech delivered by him over the Burma 


Broadcasting Service in Rangoon. 


’, the good old days, it was written 


in the books that once a year at least 
twelve Burmese should be chosen as 
State Scholars and sent abroad for fur- 
ther studies. In those days, competition 
was keen and the number of first-class 
scholars available But 


was large. 


the authorities never seemed to have 
thought it necessary to bestow such an 
honor on more than five or six persons 


every year. The unlucky ones after 
searching for an opening here and there 
usually wended their way into the sec- 


retariat to work as either lower divi- 


sion clerks or as apprentices. The lucky 
ones, on the other hand, were feted. 
But once they left the shores of Burma 
they were forgotten until the people 
were reminded of their existence once 
again when the papers splashed across 
their pages news of the scholars’ return 
home. What they did after their return 
was nobody's concern, and it was not 
uncommon to find a returned State 
Scholar in a profession quite different 
from the one in which he had special- 
ized abroad. This state of affairs did 
not appear to have bothered anybody. 


Burma State Scholarship candidates outside the office of the 
Minister of Education wait to be interviewed 
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Why should it anyway? The country 
was going on very well as things were. 

The aftermath of war and the Inde- 
pendence gave a different light to the 
systems of the past. Before us was the 
Himalayan task of rehabilitation and 
development. There were very few tech- 
nical experts to help us tackle the prob- 
lems. Foreign technologists were not 
easily available and for the few that 
were we had to pay very high salaries. 
Attempts were made to reestablish the 
technical schools and the university; 
but progress was slow. It was not sur- 
prising then that after the Rehabilita- 
tion Conference held in Sorento Villa, 
the Government should decide to send 
State Scholars abroad, no longer in 
fives and tens but in numbers going 
up to a hundred. These scholars were 
also promised suitable jobs on their 
return. The pendulum had certainly 
changed its swing! 


The result was striking. Many Gov- 


Dillon, Secretary 


tary 


; Kyaw, Secretary, 


ernment departments in need of speci- 
ally trained personnel suddenly took an 
interest in the scholarships and the 
scholars to be sent abroad. Now, once 
a year, all heads of departments are 
asked by the Ministry of Education to 
submit information on the following 
points: 


1. The number of scholars proposed to be 
sent for training in each subject. 
The subject or subjects selected. 
Details of the courses proposed and the 
examination to be taken. 
The age groups of the scholars to be 
selected for a particular subject. 
The minimum educational qualifications 
required, 
Any preference in regard to the univer- 
sity or institution in which the training 
should be undergone, with full partic- 
ulars. 
Whether employment can be given when 
the scholars return. 
Any other relevant information which 
would facilitate the admission of candi- 
dates to any special institution. 


After this information has been com- 
piled the Cabinet’s sub-committee 


— 
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State Scholarship being examined. Left to right from candidate: ; 
icial; G. S. ENN, «Ministry of Health; Dr. E Mu, Director 
ces; U Bad “Ministry of Education; Justice U Bo Gyi, 
University of Rangoon 
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for the award of State Scholarships 
calls a meeting of all heads of depart- 
ments to discuss their requirements and 
to explain how the subjects chosen 
would fit in with the long term plans 
for their departments. As a result of 
these discussions the number of scholar- 
ships may be increased and priorities 
established for each subject. 

The next stage is the insertion of ad- 
vertisements in the local papers asking 
for applications. After an initial screen- 
ing the committee meets to interview the 
candidates. The heads of departments 
are called in to interview the candidates 
who have applied for the subjects chosen 
by them. Each candidate's application 
and university record is carefully stud- 
ied. In some cases the department head 
discusses a candidate with the professor 
under whom he has been studying. 

Unlike the pre-war days when it took 
months before the selected candidates 
were informed of their our 
gentlemen today know the results almost 
the same day or at most a few days 
after the interview. After completion 
of medical examination, verification of 
citizenship, and signing of bonds, ad- 
mission is sought for each appointee at 
the institution chosen by the head of 


success, 


the Government department. And final- 
ly the scholar leaves the shores of 
Burma. 

Progress reports of the scholars come 


through our embassies and find their 
way to the head of the department con- 
His advice is sought on any 
request the scholar may make for the 
extension of his stay abroad for higher 
studies, research or practical training. 
There are certain students who corres- 
pond with me directly, asking for my 
advice, available literature, and even 
samples of raw materials obtainable in 
Burma. They inform me of their courses 
of study and their activities. in return, 
they want to know the subject in which 
they should specialize in order to fit 
into the whole plan laid down for the 
development of the country. 

It would be a great advantage to the 
students if liaison were ap- 
pointed in countries like the United 
Kingdom and the United States where 
our State Scholars usually go. These 
should be technical men and 


cerned. 


ofhicers 


officers 
should possess thorough knowledge of 
the technical institutions of the coun- 
tries. In this way they could help our 
State Scholars in their diffculties and 
make their experience more useful. 
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Burma in Pictures 


(Photographs and captions on the following pages are by courtesy of 
V. Lois Jones, see page 20) 


Industries 


Rice is an important staple in Burma as in most countries of Southeast 
Asia. This farmer seeding his nursery plot is a symphony of rhythm as he : 
; strides up and down grasping a handful of seed and flinging it into the 
murky water on alternate steps —step and grasp, step and sow. Some of 
“i his previously sown plots have already sprouted 
~ 
0:7 
. 
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Many of the 700,000 Indians 
living in Burma are farm- 
ers. With his rotator, this 
man guides his team of 
bullocks through the muddy 
paddy field to complete the 
breaking up and leveling 
of the soil. 
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Legends and Ceremonies 


The chinthee (lion) is one 

of Burma's national em- 

blems. In the early days 

of Burmese kings a prince 

who had killed his father 

to gain the throne inquired 

of a wise old monk how he 

might rid himself of 

father’s haunting vis 

was advised to pay 

age to his father i 

same way that he wo 

ped the Lord Buddh 

do this without 

the suspicions of 

ple, he built images 

at the entrance of every 

pagoda. The people thought the lions were to guard 

represented his father whom he could worship cl 
at the pagoda. 


The Buddhist New Year is April 13. To begin the year witl fresl rt the custom 

to symbolically wash away one’s sins. In the olden days this was a quiet ceremony. 

Modern times witness a four-day holiday of hilarious dousing of one another wit! 

water. Bus and truck loads of people cruise around town looking for targets and 
making a good one themselves. 
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The American As | See Him 


Le Van Diem 


HEN San Francisco, as a scrap of 
W starry sky, rose from the dark 

below the plane, I said to myself, 
looking through the plane window, 
“Here is America.” Excitedly I went 
on, “This is the New World, the Super- 
Europe as a European writer says.” 
I only thought of the America of sky- 
scrapers, of automobiles and screen 
stars, the America of movement and 
colors. I have realized since that I have 
been interested in the people more than 
in the scenery. 

Born in Vietnam, and of Vietnamese 
nationality, I studied in French schools, 
have learned a little about some other 
European countries, and now have come 
as an exchange student to the United 
States. I fancy myself as a foreign 
artist. I have been trying to paint the 
American during the five months I have 
been in California and Washington 
State. I have seen him as a pleasing and 
dynamic character. But I am afraid my 
painting is but a whimsical one. 

An old the Institute of 
International Education met me at San 
Francisco Airport. He introduced him- 
self to me, and then, extending his hand 
to a woman beside him, he said, “My 


man from 


wife Suzy.” The way the man intro- 


duced his wife by her birthname seemed 


Le Van Drem, IIE-related student from Viet- 
nam, is studying animal husbandry at Wash- 
ington State College in Pullman, on a Smith- 
Mundt grant. This is taken from an article 
which won honorable mention in the Atlantic 
Monthly's 1954 Creative Writing Contest. 


so friendly to me that I at once felt at 
home. Since an old Vietnamese man 
does not call his wife by her name, that 
American gentleman's attitude would 
seem informal in my home country. I 
realized then how some people were 
tied down by customs, and I wondered 
why they would not do things as they 
wanted to. 

I have had the opportunity of ‘‘en- 
countering” other such “informalities” 
in American society. I have seen uni- 
versity professors in Hawaiian shirts on 
Sunday, or workmen sitting easily with 
a leg over the chairarm while talking 
with their supervisors. I still remember 
my first conference with Dr. Th., the 
conductor of the orientation courses I 
attended in California; I recall how I 
made him uncomfortable and surprised 
his staff with a solemn bow to all of 
them at once. I understand now that a 
bow is ridiculous in this country, so is 
hand-kissing or the bidding farewell 
with a flourish of the hat. What are re- 
garded as standards of civility in the 
Old World may be incorrect here. 

Americans, however, are very well 
educated in social relations. A distinc- 
tion can be made in this country be- 
tween intellectuals and non-intellectuals. 
But all, even if they are uncultivated, 
are tactful and agreeable. For the first 
few days I was in the United States I 
felt uneasy to hear the “Hi!” and 
“Fine.” I thought these were only spec- 
tacular demonstrations, devoid of any 
meaning. But I have realized since. now 
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that I understand these conventions, 
that Americans are hearty people, and 
that it is really pleasant to keep com- 
pany with them. They talk moderately, 
and they listen with interest. Even in 
they 
truth. 
often 


“T am sure” or “I promise.” 


everyday private conversations 


seem to respect honor and 


hope” for an American means 
Even in 
correcting students’ themes professors 


are ccurteous. 


The American gentleman 


From the acknowledgment that Am- 
ericans are well educated in social rela- 
tions and respect truth and honor I have 
come to the complex question of the 
American gentleman. Every civilization 
I suppose, produces its gentleman, who 
is its ideal achievement in education as 
far as the individual is concerned. A 
Vietnamese or Chinese gentleman in the 
old times, for example, is one who be- 
haves according to the teachings of 
Confucianism, and who values ethics 
higher than wealth, and the moral and 
intellectual higher than the material. 
The Soviets have also their gentleman 
whom they call the marxist-man. The 
marxist-man is, in reality, a theoretical 
standard set up in advance, which the 
Soviets attempt to impose upon every 
people through planned economy and 
propaganda. 

The American culture is indeed breed- 
ing a new type of gentleman, free from 
traditions and less complicated than the 
Asian The Asian gentleman is 
rather a crystallization of the past. His 
consciousness is at once crowded with 
experience from the long history of his 
nation, and with a certain complex of 


type. 


class. He behaves according to the rules 
of ethics, is stoic, generous and tolerant. 
Yet he is intellectualistic and rather 
static. Usually belonging to the higher 
class, he seems to have lost contact with 


the living mass of the people. When an 
Asian has become a gentleman he is 
finished; he lives on what he has ac- 
quired, in his Ivory Tower. The Amer- 
ican gentleman is, of course, also a man 
of good education. He does not neces- 
sarily have to be of good breeding. Yet 
he is dynamic. He lives with the present, 
but has a vision of the future. He is not 
deeply conscious of class. 

The comparison and contrast between 
the Asian gentleman and the American 
brings out the most striking character- 
istic of the American people, their dy- 
namic force. This force works not only 
in the builder and entrepreneur but also 
in the artist and mystic. It is shown in 
the restlessness of the American people. 
It makes them sociable. It gives them 
a vision instead of finesse of mind in 
dealing with abstract ideas. 

Americans, it seems to me, indeed, do 
not like abstract They prefer 
practical implementation over pure 
speculation. To them “to contemplate” 
in most instances means “to have as a 
purpose and _ to plan for.” The word 
“philosophy” has a loose meaning in 
this country. To scholars it still has its 
old meaning —the study of the truths 
and principles underlying all knowledge 
and being. But to the people in their 
everyday thinking it simply means the 
way one sees and does things in practi- 


ideas. 


cal affairs. “To avoid accidents,” said a 
girl, “is my philosophy in driving.” A 
Ph.D. — Doctor of Philosophy — is one 
who has the highest academic degree 
not only in metaphysics, morals and 
psychology, but also in any one of the 
practical sciences taught in universities. 

Although they are not especially en- 
dowed with finesse of mind in dealing 
with abstract ideas, Americans have a 
vision and are audacious. Having suc- 
cessfully struggled against nature, they 
are now extending their influence over- 
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seas. The world is too small, says the 
Yankee of today sorrily. America’s 
affairs have become world affairs. Not 
only its economic and military powers 
have grown overseas, but also its cultur- 
al and humanitarian activities. Its relief 
organizations have become more and 
more widely international, and_ their 
number has been increasing. Its novel- 
ists are highly valued abroad, and im- 
itated by their young confreres in Eu- 
rope, from which, not very long ago, 
they received their stimulus. And if it 
does not have many great critics and 
philosophers yet, it is because criticism 
and philosophy require the ability to 
handle abstract ideas. 


Why so busy? 


America’s dynamic force is also shown 
in its restlessness. Americans seem to 
suffer from idleness more than having 
too much work to do. A foreigner who 
sees the United States for the first time 
may be tempted to ask himself, “Why 
so busy. America?’’ He does not know 
that Americans are a work-loving people. 
A jobless American, even though he is 
an old man, may still eat his three full 
meals a day and drive out in his car 
with a cigar in his mouth, but he feels 
unhappy. An old Asian, when he has 
enough to live on, does not have that 
kind of nervousness. He may still keep 
himself busy a little with tending his 
garden, but he likes to spend also some 
of his time contemplating life and death 
and having his flower-perfumed tea for 
long hours. 

Another form of the restlessness of 
Americans is their mobility. The trailer 
and the motel are a special character- 
istic of the scenery of the United States. 
As far as I know, many Americans, still 
holding fairly high-paid jobs in Wash- 
ington State, are contemplating the pos- 
sibility of going to Alaska. Why? For 


gold? I asked them. No, they replied, 
not for gold. When I asked others about 
their careers, their answers are mostly 
analogous to the one Mr. R. gave me. 
“T was born in Missouri,” said Mr. R., 
“went to grade school over there; got 
my high-school in Louisiana, my college 
in Ohio; worked as an accountant for 
the telephone company in Los Angeles; 
went to Australia in World War IL; now 
have a job in a Seattle insurance office.” 
Students move from one college to an- 
other. Even my professor suggests that 
I go to another institution for the next 
year. Washington State, they said, is 
only a corner. 

An Asian often is born, lives and dies 
in the same place in his country. He is 
reluctant to leave his ancestral land or 
his bamboo-surrounded village, even for 
better conditions of living. He is sorry 
for any the most 
strongly desired ones. Asia seems to be 
crushed by fate, and is bound by tradi- 
tions. 

The remark may arise from some 
Oriental people that Asians are more 
individualistic than Americans. Asians, 
in reality, are not. Imposed upon by 
circumstances, they have shrunk each 
into his separate shell, and when some 
strong action comes from some external 


change, even for 


agency they wake up and jump in 
mass. Individualism is not the word so 
properly applied to Asians as is inertia. 

America gives the impression that it 
is still in evolution. The sociability of 
Americans is a feature of their char- 
acter, showing their force and_ vigor. 
They like to see things grow and to set 
up or belong to big organizations, 
whereas an Asian can live all his life 
without participating in any club or as- 
sociation. Americans, it seems to me, 
want to be united with something bigger 
than themselves, so that they may grow 
in or with it. 
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notes and news 


The Rangoon-Hopkins Center for Southeast Asian Studies 


HE School of Advanced Interna- 
T tional Studies of Johns Hopkins 

University has joined with the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon in establishing a 
Center for Southeast Asian Studies. The 
project got under way in June 1954, 
with the arrival in Rangoon of William 
T. Phillips. professor in international 
economics at the School of Advanced 
International Studies (SAIS) in Wash- 
ington. Four students from the school 
are undertaking studies and research at 
the Rangoon center so as to better quali- 
fy themselves for careers in internation- 
al affairs on their return to the United 
States. 

The program of the center is designed 
to foster closer cooperation among the 
universities in South-Southeast Asia and 
between these institutions and Amer- 
ican universities. A conference of uni- 
versity representatives is planned for 
1955 and Johns Hopkins University has 
provided a working library suited to 
the needs of the center. 

Professor Phillips serves as co-direc- 
tor of the center with Htin-Aung. the 


Regional Studies 

The universities in the United States 
which offer integrated programs in the 
study of Southeast Asia are: Cornell 
University; Yale University: The School 
of Advanced International Studies of 
Johns Hopkins University. Other uni- 
versities giving courses on Southeast 
Asia include: University of California: 
University of Minnesota: Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


rector of the University of Rangoon. 
\s part of the first year’s program, the 
center has organized a “Burma Seminar 
Series meeting once a week this fall 
and open to faculty and qualified stu- 
dents. The series will include lectures 
on Burmese culture, geography, Bud- 
dhism. political and economic history. 
Prior to the start of this seminar series, 
Professor Phillips is spending three 
weeks as lecturer at the University of 
Malaya. Singapore. To stimulate a two- 
way exchange, Charles Gamba, lecturer 
in economics at the University of Ma- 
lava. is teaching during the fall term 
at SAIS in Washington. 

The development of the Rangoon- 
Hopkins Center is part of an expanded 
area-language training program for 
South-Southeast Asia begun in 1953-54. 
William C. Johnstone, Jr.. formerly di- 
rector of the State Department's Office 
of Educational Exchange, and dean of 
the School of Government at the George 
Washington University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Asian Studies and 
is in charge of this training program. 


Technical Assistance to Vietnam 
Four Michigan State College officials 
recently spent three weeks in Indochina 
on a survey mission to seek ways to 
help the South Vietnam Government 
solve non-military administrative prob- 
lems. The 10.000 mile flight to Saigon. 
Vietnam was at the invitation of Viet- 
namese Premier Ngo Dinh Diem, who 
visited Michigan State’s campus in 1952 
and who has since corresponded fre- 
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quently with the college's Governmental 
Research Bureau. The group consulted 
with South Vietnamese government of- 
ficials in the areas of public administra- 
tion, public information, finance and 
law economics, and law enforcement. 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s request, which was 
channeled through the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, marked the first 
time the U.S. has been invited to pro- 
vide a general program of technical 
assistance to the Vietnamese. 


Asia Foundation 

The Committee for Free Asia has 
changed its name to The Asia Founda- 
tion, and formed a board of trustees 
with broader national and professional 
representation. The foundation believes 
that there is a continued need for 
a private organization which will assist 
Asians to develop programs which 
strengthen their own democratic socie- 
ties and institutions. The Board of Trus- 
tees includes Paul G. Hoffman, Eric A. 
Johnston, Grayson Kirk, and James 
Michener. 


Indonesia Aids Togoland Student 


A British Togoland student will soon 
be doing post-graduate work at the Lon- 
don School of Economics, with the help 
of the Indonesian Government. Under 
the terms of a three-way arrangement, 
announced in a recent report to the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
T. O. Asare Jr. will leave the African 
territory which is administered under 
UN supervision, for study in London. 
Indonesia will pay his traveling expenses 
and will furnish an allowance for board, 
room, clothing, and books. Indonesia 
has offered two such fellowships to stu- 
dents from the eleven territories admin- 
istered by the trusteeship council, as 
well as four scholarships for study in 
Indonesia. 


Dancers Aid Indian Flood Relief 

The Southeast Asia Association, Inc. 
presented a program of “Dances of 
Southeast Asia” for the benefit of In- 
dian Flood Relief at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on October 30. Among the artists 
who appeared were Sumarti Sastrowar- 
dojo, sister of Foreign Minister Sunarjo 
of Indonesia, and Wiwan Worawan, 
daughter of Prince Wan Waithayakoon, 
Foreign Minister of Thailand. There 
was also an Indonesian gamelan orches- 
tra which accompanied dances of Su- 
matra, Java and Bali by the Indonesian 
Cultural Group. Guests included am- 
bassadors and delegates to the United 
Nations from the Southeast Asia region. 


Recent Publications 


The November issue of /nternational 
Conciliation, publication of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, contains an article by Guy Wint 
on the subject “South Asia: Unity and 
Disunity.”. Mr. Wint, who has been an 
editorial writer on Asian affairs for the 
Manchester Guardian since 1949, and 
who worked in various British Govern- 
ment departments in the Far East and 
India during World War II, attempts 
to portray the internal and _ regional 
forces making either for cohesion or 
division, and to trace the efforts among 
the countries themselves and by West- 
ern nations to promote stability and 
unity. 


Communism in Education in Asia, 
Africa and the Far Pacific by Walter 
Crosby Eells (American Council on 
Education) is a first-hand report based 
on two years of travel in thirty-nine 
countries, with suggestions as to what 
Americans can do to combat Communist 
influence on education abroad. Among 
the methods suggested are increase of 
overseas libraries and information serv- 
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ices, roving cultural officers, expansion 
of Government exchange programs in 
crucial areas, and the increase of area 
studies, extension centers abroad, and 
institutional adoptions by American col- 
leges and universities. Dr. Eells was Ad- 
viser on Higher Education with SCAP. 
Tokyo, from 1947 to 1951, has served 
as chief of the Foreign Education Divi- 
sion of the Veterans Administration, 
and prior to that was for seven years 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. He spent 
1951-53 visiting and lecturing in the 
countries reported on in the book. This 
study should be of value both to those 
who are directly concerned with educa- 
tion abroad, and to educators in the 
United States who meet and teach more 
than 33,000 foreign students each year. 
246 pp. $3.00. 


Yale fellowships 

Two fellowships in Southeast Asia 
studies, valued at $1600 each, will be 
offered by the Yale University Graduate 
School for 1955-56. The competition is 
open to qualified students in the United 
States and foreign countries who pro- 
pose to train as professional area spe- 
cialists. Applications must be completed 
before February 15, 1955. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


British Lecturer 


David Ginsburg, secretary of the Re- 
search Department of the British Labor 
Party, and specialist in problems of 
financial and economic policy, will be 
available for lectures in the United 
States through January 13. Mr. Gins- 
burg has been senior research officer 
for Government Social Survey, Central 
Office of Information, during which time 
he carried out surveys on social and 
economic problems for Government De- 
partments. He is particularly interested 


in lecture engagements in the South, and 
in Pittsburgh or Detroit. Lecture topics 
are: The British Labor Party; The Eco- 


nomic Situation in Britain: Trade 


Unions in Britain; British Foreign Pol- 
icy: Nationalized Industries; The Wel- 
fare State; The Health Service. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Ginsburg. 


c/o Kraft. 285 Riverside Drive. New 


York 25, N. Y. 


Overseas Tour 

The Crusade for Freedom. project of 
the Foundation, 
launched its 1955 campaign by taking 
seventy-two 


American Heritage 


leaders of American or- 
ganizations on a special inspection tour 
of Radio Free Europe's extensive over- 
seas facilities during October. Members 
of the group also visited the Iron Cur- 
tain border, broadcast to the satellite 
peoples over R.F.E., launched message- 
filled balloons containing anti-Commu- 
nist leaflets to Czechoslavakia and Hung- 
ary, visited West and East Berlin, and 
received a briefing from General Alfred 
M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. Included in the tour 
were IIE Robert S. McCol- 
lum who is Crusade State Chairman for 
Colorado, and Mrs. Theodore S. Chap- 
man, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


trustees 


World Affairs Book Fair 


More than 2.000 volumes were ex- 
hibited at the first International Affairs 
Book Fair held November 15-20 by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in New York in honor of the 
500th issue of its publication /nterna- 
tional Conciliation. All the books, which 
have been produced by commercial pub- 
lishers, university presses, institutes of 
world affairs or the UN, treat of some 
facet of foreign affairs, economics and 
geography, war and disarmament, or 
international law. 
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Christmas Holiday Programs 


PECIAL preparations are being made throughout the country to welcome 

S and entertain foreign students at the Christmas season. Depending upon 

the locality, they will be able to choose from among tours. general sight- 
seeing, parties, dances. home hospitality and other activities. 

Most of the IIE regional offices, in cooperation with local groups. are 
preparing a Christmas program for foreign students in the area. Foreign 
students in the vicinity of Chicago, Denver. San Francisco, Los Angeles or 
Houston are invited to call or drop in at our office to find out what is being 
planned. 

In New York, the Greater New York Council for Foreign Students is 
sponsoring a Student Holiday Center. to be located at 135 East 52nd Street 
(corner of Lexington Avenue). The center will be open from Monday. 
December 20 through Saturday afternoon. January 1. 

The New York Office of the Institute will hold an Open House for all 
IJE-related students from both the New York and out-of-town 
Wednesday, December 29, from 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

The Institute will mail all IIE-related students a more detailed description 
of the program of activities especially arranged for foreign students through- 
out the country. 


areas on 


We hope that as many as possible will participate in these activities and 


that all will have a very enjoyable Holiday Season. 


EDUCATION IN THAILAND — Continued from page 35. 


dary schools is more than satisfactory. 
There are a number of elementary 
schools in nearly every village, and 
each district has its own secondary 
school. This vast growth presents cor- 
respondingly great problems. The peo- 
ple have become more and more in- 
terested in higher education and want 
to continue their education in the uni- 
versity. The number of universities is 
far less than the demand of the peo- 
ple. The more the people become in- 
terested in education, the 
more vocational education is left far 
behind. The farmer’s son, having grad- 
uated from secondary school, usually 


academic 


prefers to become a government offi- 
cial rather than following or improving 
his father’s vocation. 


Education in Thailand has been bas- 
ically academic education 
and the students have not been trained 
to participate effectively in the econ- 
omic and social development of their 
country, They need to study something 
that is practical and useful in their 
daily life. At the secondary level voca- 


focused on 


tional as well as academic studies should 
be taught. 

The Ministry of Education. assisted 
by Unesco, STEM (U.S.A.’s Special 
Technical and Economic Mission to 
Thailand), FAO and ILO, has struggled 
to solve these problems and to achieve 
the ultimate aims of education. 

Vocational schools and adult extension 
increased considerably. 
* Continued on page 60 
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New Trustees 


T a meeting of the trustees on 
A November 8, the following persons 
accepted membership on the board: 
Stanley C. Allyn, president, National 
Cash Register Company; Mrs. Richard 
Bernhard of New York City, civic lead- 
er: Mrs. Theodore $. Chapman, presi- 
dent. General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Henry L. Corbett, civic 
leader. Portland, Oregon; John A. Han- 
nah. president, Michigan State College; 
the Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.H.C., 
president, University of Notre Dame: 
Charles S. Johnson, president, Fisk Uni- 
versity: Thomas E. Jones, president, 
Earlham College: Grayson Kirk, presi- 
dent. Columbia University; Mrs. George 
D. Woods, civic leader, New York. Mrs. 
John G. Catlett of Tulsa, Oklahoma, an 
active member of the Institute's Advi- 
sory Committee in Houston, accepted 
membership on the Institute Board of 
Trustees in October. 


The Staff 


At the annual meeting of the United 
States National Commission for Unesco, 
held in Milwaukee last month, Mr. Hol- 
land was appointed to membership in 
the Executive Committee of the com- 
mission. 


Mrs. Louise W right, director of the 
Institute's Midwest office, received the 
Medal of the French Legion of Honor 
at a reception held at the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations on October 


18. The honor was conferred by Jean 
Strauss, French Consul General, ‘in 
recognition of her activity in the In- 
stitute of International Education, in 
Unesco, and her work for exchange of 
French and American students, her ac- 
tive part in reception of French per- 
sonalities in America, and for her work 
in improving relationships 
America and France.” 


between 


Arthur C. Nagle, formerly chief of 
the Policy Reports Staff of the Depart- 
ment of State, has been appointed direc- 


tor of the Special Programs Department 
of the Institute. A graduate of the 
School of Foreign Service at George- 
town University, Mr. Nagle served with 
the Army Air Forces in 1943-46, Dur- 
ing the recent Berlin Conference he 
served with the Secretary of State as 
coordinator. Mr. Nagle succeeds Philip 
C. Woodyatt who left the Institute to 
the staff of the Fund for the 
Republic. 


join 


Laura Barney, formerly head of Euro- 
pean Division of the Foreign Student 
Department, has been appointed to the 
new position of assistant to the director 
of the department. 


In the reorganization of the Foreign 
Student Department of the Institute a 
new Student Services operation has been 
established, replacing the Student Rela- 
tions Division. The unit will be 
under the direction of Betty Drury, 
assistant director, with three field repre- 
sentatives. Carolyn Graham will direct 


new 
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activities in the South Atlantic and 
Western states: Glen Bowersox will head 
those with the midwest. and Walter 
Prosser with the North and Middle At- 
lantic states. The new Student Services 
will be in charge of all the services for 
foreign students after their arrival in 
this country. 


Ruth Hubbard, who for many years 
was in charge of the Western European 
Division of the Institute, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Alumni Relations 
Division in the Department of Informa- 
tion. Arthur Feraru remains in charge 
of the Statistical Surveys and Research 
Division in the same department. 


EDUCATION IN THAILAND — Continued from page 58. 


The Technical Institute will also 


play its part in developing the economic 


new 


security of the country. 


A pilot project 


One of the outstanding educational 
projects is the Chachoengsao Educa- 
tional Pilot Project, established in 1951 
by the Ministry of Education with the 
help of a team of specialists from 
Unesco and the United States Govern- 
ment. Chachoengsao province was se- 
lected for a demonstration of modern 
types of schools. The project covers 
education for beginners, functional ed- 
ucation for all children, the continua- 
tion of primary school education, vo- 
cational as well as academic education 
in secondary school, advanced voca- 
tional education, courses in education 
for future teachers, educational leader- 
ship for school improvement. and the 
improvement of community life through 
adult education. The specialists from 
Thailand and from other countries have 


Modern 


directed the work earnestly. 


methods and techniques of teaching 
have been put into practice. Much of 
the equipment is being provided by 


various organizations. 

Another phase of educational devel- 
opment is found in the Thailand Unesco 
Fundamental Education Center. At the 
Sixth of the 
Conference in Paris in 1951, a plan 
was approved to establish a world net- 
work of fundamental education cen- 
ters. The Fundamental Education Cen- 
ter was set up in Thailand in 1953 to 
train fundamental education specialists 
along the lines that Unesco has set up. 

Last but not least is the in-service 
course for teachers of special subjects 
supervised by Unesco specialists. 

Through these worth-while 
tional projects and activities, and with 
the help of Unesco and other organi- 
zations, it is hoped that Thailand may 
successfully reach its educational aims 
in the not too distant future. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President 
Executive Vice President - 
Vice President jor Operations - 


Executive Assistant to the President - 


Director, Foreign Student Department 
Director, United States Student Department 
Director, Department of Special Programs 
Director, Department of Information 
Director, Department of Development 

Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations 


Controller 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Regional Offices 


Director, Washington Office 
1530 P Street, N.W., Was Mage ob 


Midwest Office 


116 South Michigan lion 


Director, West Coast Office 
121 Powell Street, San Francisco > 2, California 


Director, 


Director, Rocky Mountain Office 
1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Cobsaniie 


Acting Director, Southwest Office 
803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas 


ALBERT G. 


~ PEARL 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


~Donatp J. SHANK 


Sims 


G. PurRcELL 


GreorGE HALL 


Davip B. WopLINGER 


ArTHUR C. NAGLE 


Donatp A. BULLARD 
Ricuarp C. RAYMOND 
3ENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Daniects F. 


STEPHEN G. GEBELT 


James D. KLINE 
Louise LEonaRD WRIGHT 
Harriet J. ELIEL 
Ben M. CHERRINGTON 


REYNOLDS 


Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students 


and Visitors 
1151 South iain ay, 


os Angeles 


Jason Joy 


15, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 
Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers 
exchange-of-persons piograms 


between the United States and 81 countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, teachers. technicians, 

and specialists study or train in a country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Llihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

Asa private, tax-exempt corporation ut depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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